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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 

**\ 11 7HAT are the women's clubs doing?" said the crit- 
V V ical observer somewhere in Iowa, where the editor 
happened to be journeying through the Indian summer 
weather. "Here is the richest — per capita — state in the 
Union, with more colleges to the square mile than it knows 
what to do with, and all the women organized into clubs 
which are fiddle-faddling with every subject from Homer 
to garbage. Yet we can't get anything done which requires 
a little tight-fist loosening — even the roads that our rich 
farmers drive their Fords through are made of mud ! Why 
don't the women's clubs wake people up — start something 
— instead of holding good-clothes meetings and lionizing 
the latest celebrity?" 

I looked around — it was the same familiar crowd of 
women — yes, and a few men — somewhat too well dressed 
and well fed for a tempered human weapon in this dem- 
ocratic age; the same rather wistful crowd of housed and 
guarded souls, holding resolutely to the material goods they 
felt sure of, and casting about doubtfully and frugally for 
half-suspected spiritual joys. What were they doing? Any- 
thing beyond the satisfaction of personal ambition and 
curiosity? — beyond of kind of intellectual bargain-hunting 
involving emotions of triumph almost as keen as the under- 
price purchase of a fur coat? 
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What are They Doing? 

The dryness, the drabness, the thinness of life in this 
land where generous nature invites to richness and beauty 
— that is the danger which has come with the waning of 
the Puritan ideal. The original Puritan lived an intense 
religious life; his faith was narrow, . perhaps, but it struck 
deep. He walked in the light of it; he lived with his stern 
exacting God. He was frugal, no doubt, but saving money 
was not his chief problem — he had to save his soul. His 
religion fed his imagination with visions of heaven and 
hell; under the impulse of it spiritual life — embryonic or 
more developed — was possible. 

But as time went on, bringing new generations and scien- 
tific revelations, this heavenly manna turned to dust and 
ashes. The village-bounded Puritan ideal could not reach 
out with modern science and grow with international expe- 
rience. Though it may still survive with some vitality in 
little strangely islanded and isolated church-groups here 
and there, it has been swept away as a spiritual motive from 
minds aware of their world. 

Now when mediaeval Christianity was swept away as a 
spiritual motive by the deluge of the Renaissance, its long 
and sedulous cultivation of the creative instinct of beauty 
left the arts as a refuge for human souls. Roman Catholic- 
ism had become merely a symbolic social system, perhaps, 
for men caught in the new current; but in the ever-creative 
arts they could live, vitally and imaginatively, the life of 
the spirit. But to the Puritan the arts were a temptation 
of Satan; even the creative instinct of beauty was suspect. 
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So when his fenced-in religion withered, his spirit had noth- 
ing left to feed on ; grasping at material desires — mere food- 
and-shelter splendors — the spirit in man, starving but un- 
dying, found these, as it must always find them, the gilded 
husks of death. 

We have come a long way from women's clubs, perhaps, 
but not too far to get back. The women's clubs were one 
response to this spiritual need — a wistful search for living 
grain instead of husks. And they have done much — they 
have ploughed up the ground, perhaps fertilized it, for a 
new harvest. The only trouble is, they don't know what 
to plant; they lack insight and direction. They get too 
much blind satisfaction out of good works — useful material 
benefits — and fail to realize that their planting should be 
of food for the spirit, that the one indispensable need of 
this country is for an enriched spiritual life. 

Now an enriched spiritual life, in any community, is pos- 
sible only through development of the imagination — the 
creative instinct of beauty. Religion does that whenever 
and wherever it springs, in each individual soul, from a 
real and vital faith. The arts do it whenever and where- 
ever they spring, in each individual soul, from a real and 
vital faith. No human being was ever created who had not, 
somewhere within him, the instinct to create beauty. The 
zealot creates God, the supreme beauty. The lover creates 
his ideal mistress, the mother creates the child — both love- 
shaped into living beauty. The statesman, the philosopher, 
create beauty in orderly societies and abstract unities, the 
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carpenter in his panelled wall, the farmer in his evenly 
planted field. The too common suppression of this uni- 
versal instinct — through misuse of the machine, through 
the marshalling of "hands" (without brains) to monotonous 
labor, through the idle pleasures and accumulations of the 
rich, through other time-consuming, soul-destroying abuses 
of modern "civilization" — is chiefly responsible for social 
unrest; and the perversion of this instinct is chiefly re- 
sponsible for crime. 

To develop and direct this instinct for the creation of 
beauty, to resist the tendency toward sterilization of the 
mind in our educative and industrial processes — in short, 
to enrich the imaginative life of the people — this should be 
the primal aim of our women'e clubs and all our cultural 
organizations. In admitting, for example, as any frank 
observer is compelled to, that clothes are the only form of 
artistic self-expression of which nine-tenths of our young 
girls are keenly aware, is to draw up an indictment against 
their parents and teachers, and the whole system which has 
brought them up to such sterility of the imagination. Joy 
in clothes is better than no creative joys at all, but why 
shouldn't these girls have been led to sing, dance, rhyme, 
carve, make toys or furniture, textures or garments, or even 
delicious dishes — to create something of their own? And 
this not by the imposition of laws and examples from the 
past, but by the exercise of that personal impulse toward 
artistic expression which animates the little dancing, picture- 
drawing child? 
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Every woman's club should be an agency through which 
its members, their children and their community in general, 
can advance to more complete self-expression in beauty. It 
should aim at the discovery and encouragement of each 
person's imaginative impulse or artistic aptitude — of each 
person's special dream; and not be discouraged if the re- 
sponse is often crude or trivial. 

But perhaps this would mean a reversal of systems of 
education and schools of thought beside which the Russian 
revolution is as a molehill to a mountain ! H. M. 



TWO POETS HAVE DIED 

The recent death of two poets enforcee a sharp contrast 
between their characters and careers. John Reed and 
Louise Imogen Guiney were alike only in their courage 
and spiritual integrity, and in their love of the art, which 
they practised too fitfully ; in all other details no two human 
beings could be more different than the shy recluse who died 
in Oxford, and the rash adventurer of countless wars who 
died in Moscow. 

John Reed was so active in radical politics as to have too 
little time left for poetry; but in this place it is proper to 
record that his neglect of the art was accident and not in- 
tention. Like Jack London, he was always dreaming of 
tomorrow's masterpiece. Knowing himself for a poet, he 
hoped to prove his vocation by many poems worthy to 
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